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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


THIS WEEK: 
De Quincey: Some Objections and Correc- 
Drowning Sensations... ... 
Henry Jenkins: Super-Centenarian 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at Amen House, Warwick Square, 
E.C.4. (Telephone: City 2604), Subscri 
tions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and 
two cloth “yo | cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the manager, at the above address. 


3 
6 
2 


Memorabilia. 


AST week before the Lord Chief Justice 
and a jury, a plaintiff claimed that he 
had been libelled by a newspaper. The jury 
awarded him one farthing for one of his com- 
plaints and found for the defendants on the 
other. The Lord Chief Justice pointed out 
that one of the alleged libels was four years 
old when the writ was issued and that there 
was no syllable in the statement of claim to 
allege that the plaintiff had suffered in credit 
or reputation. These cases are of great im- 
portance to the Press, for juries have often 
awarded heavy damages on what seem trivial 
complaints. Frank criticism and exposure 
of fraud are particularly needed to-day, and 
journalists ought not to be hampered or de- 
terred by the fear of possible reprisals. 


ATELY the Minister of Health, Mr. Walter 

Elliot, was able to give a good report 

of the increased fitness of the nation and of 

the immense plans for the safety of children, 

as soon aS an emergency seems imminent. 

These details gives us more pleasure than the 
word evacuee.”’ 


A RECENT discussion concerning the beau- 

tifying of modern highways between the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land and the Roads Beautifying Association, 
raised some important points. Prof. Aber- 
crombie, who speaks with ample authority 
on Rural England, said that a landscape 
architect should be consulted before roads 
were planned. The chairman of the R.B.A. 
explained that the purpose of some trees was 
to promote safety at night. Anything that is 
planned to reduce the scandalous loss of life 
on the roads is worth a hearing. 


r is satisfactory to know that the charm 
of the countryside is now recognised as 
a thing to be preserved. It may be more 


definitely protected by law, if the proposal to 
thrust an orbital road through land belonging 
to the National Trust raises opposition in 
the Courts. 


THE makers of new aerodromes claim to 
override on the ground of national de- 
fence all other considerations, We noticed 
last week in Parliament the statement that, 
if 300 acres of the Stourhead estate were com- 
ulsorily acquired for that pu , Sir 
enry Hoare’s offer of the mansion house and 
2,700 acres of the estate to the nation through 
the National Trust would be at once with- 


drawn. 
WE have always thought that the strange 
transmogrifications of some of the best 
stories in the world produced by scenario 
writers for the cinema would do harm to the 
books themselves and have been told that 
these distortions encouraged the reading. of 
them afterwards. Now we have evidence to 
the contrary. The June number of the 
Preparatory Schools Review has an article on 
the question, ‘ What Do Boys Read?’ It is 
written by a teacher who has a long period 
of experience as a school librarian. 

Amongst other things he notes that two 
famous authors do not get from young readers 
the attention they deserve : 

What of Kipling? To my mind it is a pity 
that films bearing the titles of his books—but 
'ittle of their contents—have been so success- 
ful. By an inverse process of reasoning the 
youthful mind is apt to be disappointed when 
it finds that Wee Willie Winkie, for example, 
has little in common with Shirley Temple; and 
it therefore fights shy of the master’s works for 
fear of further disappointment. 

And what, he goes on, of other master- 
pieces ? 

One name is missing—Charles Dickens. To one 
who has read and re-read his books from the 
age of 12 this cannot but be a matter for great 
regret; the more so, because here are so many 
passages in them that make a tremendous ap- 
peal to boys. But there it is: they love 
Squeers, but will not read ‘ Nicholas Nickelby,’ 
to wade through ‘ David Copperfield’ and ‘ A 
Tale of Two Cities,” when one can see an 
inaccurate version of them on the films, is too 
much trouble. It is sad, but it is the fact. 


correspondent Mr. C. L’Estrange 

Ewen has printed an interesting pam- 
phlet on ‘The Earliest Postage Stamps,’ 
introducing some recent discoveries, 1s. 6d. 
The illustrations include the ‘ Postage-due 
Stamp of 1663-7’; the ‘ First Impressed 
Frank, 1667’; and the earliest Postmark, 
1661. The imprint, or ‘“‘ postmark,”’ as it is 
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now called, was made much as it is to-day, 
and the author has found one in the Crown 
archives before the earliest example hitherto 
known. It belongs to the year 1661, in which 
Colonel Henry Bishop obtained the monopoly 
of the office of Postmaster-General for seven 
years at a yearly rental of £21,500. 


I‘ the Genealogists’ Magazine for June the 
main article is ‘Frequency of Cousin 
Marriages,’ a good subject which leads Mr. 
B. S. Bramwell on to several tables of statis- 
tics and discussions of great interest. The 
discovery of such marriages is not altogether 
easy, as it depends on the use of the same 
surname checked by various considerations. 
‘‘Random mating same-name marriages” 
account for a very small percentage santa | 
to Sir George Darwin, who, Mr. Bramwel 
found, had written on the subject in 1875 and 
used the same methods. Cousin marriages 
seem to be less frequent in some counties than 
in others. Ancestors pile up as one goes 
back : 

If there were no cousanguineous marriages 
in one’s pedigree, one would have 1,024 ances- 
tors 10 generations ago and over one thousand 
million 30 generations “xe (900—1,000 years 
ago). But it is reckoned that there were then 
not more than two million people in the coun- 
try. Where did the ancestors come from? 
“From abroad,” say some. But how many? 

Mr. Bramwell concludes that we are all 
related to each other many more times over 
than we generally recognise. There are well- 
known regions where inbreeding is still the 
rule rather than the exception, and this occurs 
in royal families, where the choice of a mate 
is commonly restricted. Joseph in the Bible 
is said by the writer to be ‘‘ a very inbred 
person.’’ It is a strange thought that “‘ the 
man you pass in the street in English towns 
is not likely to be more distant that your 
thirteenth cousin . . . and may be very much 
nearer and related to you by many links.”’ 

Mr, G. E. G. Malet, in ‘The Origin of 
the Malets of Enmore,’ suggests a conclusion 
about mediaeval Latin of great importance 
to genealogists which may solve some puzzles. 
The Romans had special terms for ‘‘ son-in- 
law ’’ or ‘‘ stepson,”’ but these are not familiar 
in the early manorial charters. So filius 
may stand for either. 


HE Listener has been reporting a peasant 
* televised debate on ‘ Traditional versus 
Modern Art.’ Mr. Wyndham Lewis, for the 
moderns, put forward the merits of a still life 
by Braque, in which, as the illustration shows, 
the vase of vague fruit is pictured all awry 


and might be one of the worst failures of a 
beginner in wy He claimed that this 
distortion added style and rhythm: 

Nature seen as the camera sees it, or as the 
conventional official artist sees it, is nothi 
but a haphazard arrangement of very d 
objects. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield replied that the 
Surrealists and Abstractionists had got hold 
of the wrong end of the stick and did not 
realise that the appeal of art was not intel- 
lectual so much as aesthetic. The Surrealists 
wanted to do away with the object seen alto- 
gether and get rid of ‘‘ sentimental actuality.” 
The two opponents who followed showed that 
no compromise between the two schools of 
thought is possible. 


SOME years since in the Cornhill an 

ingenious writer discussed ‘ The English 
Language and the English Character.’ He 
pointed out how deeply the fondness for sport 
is impressed on English. The latest tribute 
to cricket is the change of name in a railway- 
station. ‘‘ St. John’s Wood” has become 
‘“‘Lords’’ after the famous ground of the 
M.C.C. Though peers like Lord Winchilsea 
and the fourth Duke of Richmond were very 
keen about cricket over a century ago, the 
name has nothing to do with the Upper 
House, It recalls the enterprise of Thomas 
Lord, an account of whom can be found in 
Mr. Kent’s ‘ London Worthies.’ 

A few years ago the station of Holloway 
Road, near Finsbury Park, was re-named 
‘“‘ Arsenal.’’ There is no manufactory of 
naval or military stores there, but the 
Arsenal Football Club, then winning univer- 
sal admiration as leaders of the professional 
Association game, have a ground just outside 
the station. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: You have, I 
think, noticed before the selection of the 
awards for public service and commented on 
it. There was, as usual, very little recognition 
of literature or scholarship in the latest 
list of Birthday Honours. Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm and an eminent historian of Australia, 
Prof. Ernest Scott, become Knights. 
C.B.E. is awarded to Dr. Cyril Bailey, but 
not for scholarship, and to Mr. Seton Gor- 
don for services to literature and natural 
history. Dr. G. P. Gooch, well-known as an 
historian, becomes a Companion of Honour. 
Several doctors are promoted, but I observe 
few eminent names in science. This absence 
of the learned suggests that the Universities 
might do more to recognise their merits. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DE QUINCEY : SOME OBJECTIONS 
AND CORRECTIONS. 
II. 
(See clxxvi. 417). 


| WILL take first De Quincey’s account in 
his ‘Notes on Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits’ 
of Godwin. He is valued specially for his re- 
markable novel, ‘Caleb Williams.’ Other 
men of talent, he says, ‘‘ have put it in the 
first rank of novels,’’ but he ‘‘ can see in it no 
merit of any kind.’’ So he will state the out- 
line of the plot, the characters being nothing 
and very slightly developed. This is a false 
statement, not surprising when we read what 
follows : 

Thirty-five years it is since J read the book; 
but the nakedness of the incidents makes them 
easily rememberable. 

It does not, and the result is a grave injus- 
tice to Godwin. The main point of the story, 
I should add, is the relentless pursuit by 
Falkland and his agents of the young man 
who acts as his secretary, because a murder 
by Falkland, a man of high character and 
honour, has been discovered by this depend- 
ent. De Quincey explains that in a ball- 
room Falkland is knocked down, kicked and 
dragged along by Tyrrel, a ruffian squire. He 
was not dragged thus, as the gentlemen on 
the spot intervened. This same night he 
murders Tyrrel and ‘‘ for some time evades 
or tramples on detection.’’ On the contrary, 
being summoned, after rumours that he is 
guilty, to an inquiry by the local magis- 
trates, he issues a statement strongly affirm- 
ing his innocence and comes off in triumph. 
Meanwhile a father and son who have been 
grossly injured by Tyrrel are hanged for the 
crime and freely stated to have confessed, a 
dramatic incident De Quincey has quite for- 
gotten. Williams is all along attracted by 
the awe-inspiring superiority of Falkland and 
this motive induces him as well as an idle 
curiosity to study his master. He catches 
him excited over a trunk and observes that 
“something or other—documents or personal 
memorials—were [was?] deposited in it.” 
“ But of what nature,” asks De Quincey, 
could these memorials be? Surely Mr. Falk- 
land would not keep in brandy the gory head 
of Tyrrel; and anything short of that could not 


proclaim any murder at all, much less the par- 
ticular murder. Strictly speaking, nothing 
could be in the trunk of a nature to connect 
Falkland with the murderer more closely than 
the circumstances had already connected him; 
and those circumstances, as we know, had been 
insufficient. 

This is a foolish statement, as De Quincey 
might have realised if the story had been 
fresher in his mind. The father and son 
who were hanged for the murder had to face 
damning evidence : 

The rusty handle, with part of the blade of a 
knife was found in a corner of his [the father’s] 
lodging, which, being applied to a piece of the 
point of a knife that had been broken in the 
wound, appeared exactly to correspond. 

Unless they were foolish enough to pick 
it up on the spot, it was not the knife used, 
and the piece corresponding to it could not 
be thrown away in safety anywhere by the 
real murderer. What more natural than 
that he should keep it carefully at home as 
evidence which would certainly connect him 
closelv with the murder, thou h De Quincey, 
less wise than the obtuse Caleb, suggests that 
there could be no such evidence? He can 
only think of Falkland as ‘“‘ secreting some 
known personal property of Tyrrel’s.’”’ Why, 
since he loathed the man, and was very proud, 
should he steal his property? 


Williams is insatiable in his curiosity, and 
according to De Quincey, 


An opportunity offers; an alarm of fireis given 
in the day-time; and whilst Mr. Falkland, 
with his people, is employed on the lawn 
manning the buckets, Caleb skulks off to the 
trunk, feeling, probably, that his first duty was 
to himself, by extinguishing the burning 
curiosity in his own heart, after which there 
might be time enough for his second duty, of 
assisting to extinguish the fire in his master’s 
mansion. 


This is all wrong and unfair to Williams. 
He took some command in directing the sal- 
vage and, having given some general direc- 
tions, thought it was not enough to superin- 
tend but proceeded to the private end of the 
library to save things there. 

De Quincey goes on: 

Falkland, however, misses the absentee. To 
pursue him, to collar him, and, we may ho 
to kick him, are the work of a moment. Had 
Caleb found time for accomplishing his in- 
quest? I really forget; but no matter; either 
now, or at some luckier hour he does so; he 
becomes master of Falkland’s secret; conse- 
quently, as both fancy, of Falkland’s life. 

Wrong again! Falkland was not using 
buckets for the fire. He saw it from a dis- 
tance. He reached Caleb in the act of lifting 
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the lid of the trunk, and presented a pistol 
at his head but, controlling himself, throws 
it away. Caleb does not now or later dis- 
cover the secret of its contents. Falkland 
sends for him the same evening, makes him 
““ swear by every sacrament, divine and and 
human, never to disclose what 1 am now to 
tell you,’’ and confesses himself the murderer 
of Tyrrel. De Quincey goes on: 

At this point commences a flight of Caleb, and 
a chasing of Falkland, in order to watch his 
motions, which forms the most spirited part 
of the story. 

On the contrary, Caleb does not leave at 
once, and it is complications introduced by 
the visit of Mr. Falkland’s brother that lead 
him to escape. He thinks of London, is called 
back on his way there, and put into prison 
on a false charge of stealing. His first 
attempt to escape fails. His second leads him 
to a band of robbers. All this De Quincey 
omits, making the plot of the book much more 
commonplace, and he is quite wrong in sup- 
posing that Falkland does the chasing. He 
is far too superior for that, and employs a 
ruffian who had a grudge against Caleb when 
he was with the band of robbers. 

De Quincey asks why ‘‘ Caleb could not take 
a headlong plunge into London.’”’ He does 
get there ae for a time, concealing himself 
as a Jew, evades recognition, though a hand- 
bill talks of his escape from prison and offers 
a handsome reward for his capture. De 
Quincey also wonders that ‘‘ the obtuse mind 
of Mr. Caleb does not perceive that it was 
quite as easy to play the part of the hunter 
as that of the hunted game, and likely to be 
cheaper.’’ This is to ignore a main point in 
the book, that rank interferes with the action 
of justice. Who is going to believe Caleb, 
when he is really telling the truth, the 
murderer being rich, much admired and 
superior in every way? De Quincey goes on: 

Caleb... turns round sharp on his master, 
who in his turn is disposed to fly, when sud- 
denly the sport is brought to a deadlock <4 a 
constable, who tells the murdering squire that 
he is “ wanted.” 

This again is quite inadequate. Caleb’s 
first declaration before a London magistrate 
of the murder fails against a man who has 
£6,000 a year and whom he is supposed to 
have robbed. His story has no support from 
anybody else and he is treated as an arrant 
liar. His second denunciation takes place 
before the magistrates of Falkland’s district. 
Falkland at no time makes any attempt to 
fly, and after-a long discourse by Caleb con- 
cerning the.terrible-treatment he has endured, 


falls into his arms and confesses. Terribly 
emaciated by disease, he lives only three days 
longer, but does not die of ‘‘ exhaustion from 
his travels,’’ as De Quincey suggests. 

Finally, he is quite wrong in declaring that 
there is ‘‘ little mystery of any kind.’’ He 
has forgotten the two persons hanged for the 
murder and the dying confession of one of 
them. He does not realise that Caleb credits 
his master with ‘‘ virtues almost too sublime 
for human nature,” and is not sure that he 
is a murderer till well on in the second volume, 
when he has striking new evidence of Falk- 
land’s feelings. Falkland, acting as a magis. 
trate, has a trial for murder before him. 
Points in the case resemble his own. He 
shows every sign of nervousness, and in spite 
of his stubborn self-control, ‘“‘ tears of 
anguish roll down his cheeks.’? When the 
accused began “‘ to describe the depth of his 
compunction for an involuntary fault,’’ Falk- 
land could bear it no longer. ‘‘ He suddenly 
rose, and with every mark of horror and 
despair rushed out of the room.” 

This is surely a striking invention on the 
author’s part. One can understand that De 
Quincey recalled little of a book for which 
he did not care. But why pretend that he 
remembers the plot well enough and give the 
account of it that I have refuted? It may be 
urged that Godwin does not matter. We 
shall see later how he treats Addison, 

To come to Shakespeare, De Quincey’s 
subtle study ‘‘ On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth,’’ vol. xiii, is generally accepted as 
among the best essays on the plays and com- 
mended for perusal. The article on 
‘Shakespeare’ for the seventh edition of 
the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ is less satis- 
factory. It is prefaced by a letter in which 
he says :— 

No paper ever cost me so much labour. ... 
And thus far I anticipate your approval of 
this article; that no one question has been 
neglected, which I ever heard of in connection 
with Shakespeare’s name; and [ fear no rigour 
of examination, notwithstanding I have had 
no books to assist me but the two volumes lent 
me by yourself. 

The use of these volumes is plain, but it 
needs ‘‘ no rigour of examination ”’ to dis- 
cover that there is no single word about the 
vexed problems of the Sonnets, the two long 
early poems, or the pieces collected under. 
‘The Passionate Pilgrim.’ The influence of 
Marlowe and the part ascribed to various 
collaborators in the plays are both ignored. 
There is nothing about the second-best bed, no- 
sign of any study of the people of Stratford, 
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no word of Richard Field, the Stratford man 
who printed ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ no word 
even about the claims of the First Folio, by 


far the most important single publication of 
Shakespeare ever made, no indication where 
Jonson’s famous tribute appeared. There is 
a good deal of ingenious inferential bio- 
graphy. The quotations are more accurate 
than usual, though 

We are such stuff, 

As dreams are made of; and our little life 

Is rounded by a sleep. 
has two words wrong. Nothing is said of the 
doubts about Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
Latin, for which Farmer’s ‘ Essay on the 
Learning of Shakespeare,’ 1767, might at 
least have been cited. The depreciation of 
the Greek drama is such as no scholar even 
of moderate competence could endorse to-day 
and only serves to glorify Shakespeare by 
contrast. If De Quincey was a master of 
Shakespearian feeling, he took no pains to 
put the plays in their contemporary setting, 
to discuss the use of puns—some of them 
poor enough—or to note topical references. 

In the Preface to ‘Oliver Goldsmith’ he 
explains that 
for my own part, I had always borne a grudge 
to Goldsmith on behalf of Shaksperé, whom so 
deeply and deliberately he had presumed to 
insult; once in a travelling scene of the 
‘Vicar,’ but once also in a mode less casual 
and indirect. None of us would make it a 
reproach to a slight and graceful champion 
that he had not the powers for facing a 
Jupiter; but if he himself insisted on affront- 
ing this Olympian antagonist, he must not 
complain that the consequences were defeat to 
himself, and disgust spreading widely through 
the circles of those that would have been his 
friends, 

I cannot see how or where this elaborate 
tirade is justified. In any case, it is strangely 
exaggerated. 

Ill-treatment can be more fairly ascribed to 
the writer who reckons Shakespeare’s works 
“among the primal necessities of life’? and 

as no copy of them at hand, or, if he has, 
does not trouble to get his quotations correct. 
In ‘Sir William Hamilton’ De Quincey 
notes that 
“because we were virtuous” at that era, not 
the less there were “ale and cakes,” 


and adds a footnote: 
I presume the reader to be familiar with the 
prasage in Shakspeare here referred to. But 
if not, let him look to Twelfth Night. 

If he is at all familiar, he will know that 
“cakes and ale’’ is the right order for the 
words. Occasionally, as in ‘ Memorial 


Chronology ’ he does give a reference to Act 
and Scene, but twice he has spoilt the vigour 
of the Ancient Pistol. Not “ Base is the man 
that pays’’ but ‘‘ the slave.”’ 

Talking of the great toe in ‘ Notes on 
Landor,’ he cites 


the first act of Coriolanus, where Menenius 
justly complains, that this arrogant subaltern 
of the crural system, . 
Being basest, meanest, vilest, 
Still goeth foremost. 


Actually the First Citizen asks why he is the 
great toe and Menenius replies: 


For that, being one of the lowest, basest, 
poorest, 

Of this most wise rebellion, thou 
foremost. 


A speech of Menenius is wrong again in a 
footnote on the word ‘“‘ scale ’’: 
But by Shakspere it is used in an active or 
transitive sense. Speaking of some secret 
news, he says, Will scale it a little more—i.e., 
spread it in all directions. 
Menenius is talking of no “‘ secret news ’’ but 


of the fable of the body and the members and 
what he says is, 


go’st 


I will venture 

To scale’t a little more. 
When De Quincey quotes Prospero’s 

Pll fill thy bones with aches, 
he goes on, ‘‘ What follows which I do not 
remember literatim, is such metrically as to 
require two syllables for aches.’’ Why not 
look up the passage and add ‘‘ make thee 
roar’’? This is the man who can talk of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘excess of inertia,’ his 
sacred laziness,’ his ‘‘ morbid excesses of 
holy idleness.’’ 

Several readers could correct his citation 
of a well-known passage in ‘ Judas Iscariot,’ 

To | ige refined gold, to paint the lily, 

And add another perfume to the violet. 
What were Edinburgh correctors of the press 
doing to pass this? Anyone who knows 
Shakespeare at all can do it for himself. 
In his article on ‘Rhetoric’ he ranks 
Shakespeare among the rhetoricians, who 
with his rhetoric passes ‘‘ into a higher ele- 
ment of eloquence or poetry” and refers in a 
footnote to 
the _ and last acts .. . of the ‘ Two Noble 
Kinsmen,’ which in point of composition, is 
perhaps the most superb work in the language 
and beyond all doubt from the loom of Shak- 
spere. 

Doubts begin with the registering of the 
play in 1634 as by Fletcher and Shakespeare, 
who are described in the quarto as “ amr. 
able Worthies of their time” but De 
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Quincey would not care for a detail like that. 
De Quincey has some good things to say 
about Milton, a great admiration of his. He 
is hard on Landor’s views and finds John- 
son ‘‘ very malignant,’’ contesting at great 
length what he considers an unworthy sneer. 
Indeed, in a final footnote Johnson is de- 
nounced, in relation to Milton, as ‘‘ a mali- 
cious, mendacious, and dishonest man.” 
Johnson had a particular regard for truth 
all his life. Regarding the mixture of 
Pagan and Christian in ‘ Lycidas,’ he ex- 
plains that Milton alone brought it off. But 
even with his favourite author he is slack in 
uotation. He starts the ‘ Juggernaut of 
ocial Life’ with this: 

“To be weak,” we need not the great arch- 
angel’s voice to tell us, “is to be miserable.” 
An effective beginning, but remember ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ a little better and you will have 
doubts about the allusion. en turn to 
Book I, 156, and read: 

Whereto with speedy words the Archfiend 


replied, 
Fall’n Cherub, to be weak is miserable. 


If we need the great archangel’s voice, we 
cannot have it this time; Satan is talking to 
Beelzebub. Classical scholar De Quincey 
might have recalled the classical turn, “ is 
miserable,’ a wretched thing. So Horace, 
*‘Deprendi miserum est”? at the end of 
Satire I, 2 and Virgil in the interjected 
miserum! ‘‘ how wretched !’’ in Aeneid vi., 


He notes about ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Mil- 
ton’s stay in a Buckinghamshire village: 

During the plague of 1655 [1665], he retired to 
Chalfont, and at that time Elwood the Quaker 
read the poem in a finished state. 

Which Chalfont? There are two close to- 
gether. Elwood is more accurate, ‘‘I took 
a pretty box for him in Giles Chalfont.’”’ De 
Quincey is not great on villages. Under 
‘Pope’ he puts Binfield in Windsor Forest. 

Poe told the world that Maecenas was a 
dactyl and one is accustomed to the strange 
views of metrists. But De Quincey on the 

reat moral of ‘ Paradise Lost’ (Vol. xi., 
80) does surprise me: 
Hearken to the way in which a roll of dactyles 
is made to settle, like the swelling of the 
advancing tide, into the long thunder of 
billows breaking for leagues against the shore: 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence.” 

Hear what a motion, what a tumult, is given 
hy the dactylic close to each of these intro- 
ductory lines! And how massily is the whole 
locked up into the peace of heaven, as the 


— 


aérial arch of a viaduct is locked up into tran. 
yon stability by its key-stone, through this 
eep spondaic close, 
And justify the ways of God to man [to men]. 


Fine rhetoric but surely a classical scholar 
recognises the iambus in blank verse, not 
dactyls. ‘‘To man” as a spondee is odd 
indeed. I have not come across “to” as a 
long syllable, except in the mouth of the Rey. 
Mr. Chadband of ‘ Bleak House,’ where 
Dickens marks the emphasis by spelling it 


toe.’’ 
V. R. 


PROWNING SENSATIONS.—A detailed 
“account of a narrow escape from death is 
quoted by Dr, Timothy Dwight in his 
‘Travels in New England . . . 1823’ (4 vols.) 
Vol. ii., pp. 115-118. The accident happened 
to the Rev. Wm. Patten of Newport and 
Hartford, U.S.A., in attempting to ford the 
River Amonoosuc at a fo ing oes about 
forty miles north of Dartmouth College. In 
his words : 

The stream was remarkably rapid, swollen 
by copious rain, and dissolution of snow. ... 
About nin § of the passage my horse was 
turned upon his side, ng peed by the force 
of the current. Thrown by surprise and with 
disadvantage into the water, it was some time 
before I could recover a standing. The water 
flowed up to my chin, the current bore me 
down, and left me struggling for breath. I 
rose again with the hope of walking to the 
shore but in vain. . . . After this, in deeper 
water, I attempted to swim, an exercise to 
which I was accustomed. I rested on the 
surface without difficulty, but had not pro- 
ceeded far before my strength suddenly failed 
and I sank without a struggle to the bottom. 
Of such an entire exhaustion of strength I 
never before had an idea—I could not have 
moved a finger to save the world. wre 
cramp, caused by icy-cold water.—W.J.] The 
pain of inhaling water was much more dis 
tressing than to be without breath. My facul- 
ties rapidly and perceptibly declined. Soon 
after, all consciousness of my situation and 
life ceased. 

At the first exercise of returning reason T 
supposed myself in bed; the night dark and 
gloomy. The scene through which TI had been 
carried I apes a dream, In attempting to 
arouse myself I was conscious of insuperable 
weakness and concluded to try no further exer- 
tion. I then heard a noise like a person 
clapping hands, and said, “ You hurt me.” 
With recovery of hearing my eyesight was 
restored. I perceived I was surrounded by 
those with whom I had been in company, some 
of whom were striking my hands and some 
rubbing my stomach. My feelings were greatly 
distressed. There was but a spark of life in 
my body. 


| 
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My friends informed me I was taken from 
the water after I had disappeared for a quarter 
of an hour. In bringing me to shore a small 
sound was poresiret from my throat but no 
movement of breathing and my eyes continued 
lifeless. From the time of 
water, till recovery, nearl 
My sensations corresponded with the appear- 
ance of the d But the prospect and cer- 
tainty of immediately appearing before God, 
the Judge of all, was inexpressibly more 
affecting than the pains of dying. What I felt, 
in both respects, cannot be described; it can 
be known only by experience... .” 


Dr. Dwight adds: ‘‘ A Mr. Punderson, of 
Brookhaven, on Long Island, was (tem- 
porarily) drowned and recovered in much the 
same manner, .. . His recital as to the 
physical facts, differed immaterially from 
this of Mr. Patten.” 

From this account it appears that modern 
methods of artificial respiration, such as the 
Silvester or Schafer mode of restoring life, 
were then unknown. 


alling into the 
an hour elapsed. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


IR ROBERT HOWARD, K.B., 
1625 /6-1698 (See 10 S. iv. 141). —On a 
sheet inserted with MS. Ashmole 243, 
fol. 193 (Bodleian Library), genealogical de- 
tails of the family of Sir Robert Howard are 
iven to Elias Ashmole by Thomas Howard 
‘of Ashstead ’’ (1650/1-1701), who was the 
third and only surviving son of Sir Robert 
Howard. 

J. H. states (inter alia): 

“My mother died about eighteene years 
since,”’ i.e., Anne Kingsmill, second daughter 
of Sir Richard Kingsmill, Kt. (d. 1643). 

‘* My second brother was killed at Tangier,”’ 
ie., William, bapt. 1647 (Church Oakley, 
Hants, P.R.); he died ante 1669. 

“My father married for ye second time 
in ye year 1664 about ye middle of ye 
summer.’’ 

This second marriage to Lady Honor Engle- 
field (née O’Brien), widow of Sir Francis 
Englefield, took place on the 10th Aug., 1666 
(Church Oakley P.R.). 

““ My eldest and onley Brother I had died 
ye 23rd of July in ye year 1669 about ten 
or eleven in ye morning’”’; i.e., Robert, his 
eldest and only a brother (bapt. 
1644/5; matric. at St. dmund’s Hall, 
Oxford, 25 Nov., 1663; admitted to the Inner 
9 5a 12 May, 1666). Therefore his second 
brother William had been ‘‘killed at 
Tangier’ before 23 July, 1669. 

As J. H. does not mention the death of 
his stepmother, Lady Honor Howard, which 


happened in September, 1676, it may per- 
haps be presumed that this account was 
written between December, 1674, when he 
states, ‘‘ ye King gave me ye Reversion of 
one of ye Tellors”’ (of the ieochinnian), and 
September, 1676. 

H. S. H. 


AESCHYLUS AND O. HENRY: A COIN- 
CIDENCE.—We are so often told that 
one author has derived a phrase or metaphor 
from another that it may be salutary to cite 
a coincidence from which no such borrow- 
ing can be deduced. After all, the human 
mind through the ages goes on working in the 
same way, and the same ideas of figurative 
expression may occur to two utterly different 
writers. They may be drawing on the 
common and obvious stock of human experi- 
ence for a metaphor which no one can fail to 
understand. orses have been for centuries 
domesticated for the use of man. They were 
put in the shafts to drag a chariot or carriage 
of some sort for our convenience. Hence it 
is natural to compare them to men and to 
see in their situation an image of human 
companionship. 

The Greeks had a word for a trace-horse 
harnessed by the side of a pair, and Aeschylus 
in the ‘ Agamemnon,’ |. 841, has used this 
word for a yoke-mate, a coadjutor. Aga- 
memnon, returned from Troy, says that he 
knows well the sort of friend who seems to 
be very well —- but turns out to be a 
mere ghost of a shadow. Only Odysseus, who 
sailed [to Troy] against his will, ‘‘ when har- 
nassed. pulled beside me readily at need.” 
The metaphor is as natural as the proverb 
‘* Always load a willing horse.”” It is re- 
peated in the picturesque American word 
“* side-kicker,’’ which stands for a mate, an 
associate in a job. 

In his volume of stories called ‘ The Gentle 
Grafter,’ O. Henry introduces Jeff Peters, who 
spends his time in swindling people some- 
how out of the money he wants. His con- 
stant companion is Andy Tucker. Andy has 
a remarkable gift of h and when in the 
story ‘ The Qctopus Marooned ’ he leaves his 
companion to get rid of this accumulation 
of the vernacular, business becomes very 
quiet. Jeff asks a chance visitor what has 
happened and gets the reply: 

The whole town is up in Sperry’s wool ware- 
house listening to your side-kicker make a 
speech. 

The ‘ Agamemnon ’ was acted at Athens in 
the year B.c. 458. O. Henry’s book was copy- 
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righted in 1904 by the S. S. McClure Com- 
pany. Well over 2,000 years later the old 
metaphor reappears in the wild lingo of 
United States swindlers. Ingenious persons 
who are always crediting Shakespeare with 
knowledge of Greek because some of his 
phrases are found in Greek drama might 
pause and think of this coincidence. It is 
natural that Lear and Cdipus in the later 
play of Sophocles should have the same 
thoughts and express them in the same way. 
Both are outcasts, worn with suffering, and 
both are ready to maintain that their deeds 
were not their own doing. 

Not all the erudition of Churton Collins can 

rsuade me that these echoes of Greek mean 

hakespeare’s knowledge of that language. 
Others, like Gibbon in his History, have dis- 
cove still more unconvincing parallels. 
Where in his probably interrupted schooling 
at Stratford could Shakespeare acquire 
Greek ? 

It is a most difficult language to master 
and was still in Elizabethan days an un- 
common accomplishment. Chapman trans- 
lating Homer, had as Mr. Loang has shown, 
a very insufficient acquaintance with the 
original text. 

No: Shakespeare had ‘small Latin and 
less Greek,’? as Ben Jonson declared. He 
may have known a word or two, but it is sig- 
nificant that his rendering of a Greek original 
concerning Cupid at the end of the Sonnets 
has been found in an Italian translation. 
Shakespeare was struck by the Greek word 
** Ate,’ and used it in four of his plays, 
but he could have got it from Golding, whose 
translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ he is 
known to have used. 

These correspondences in diction give plea- 
sure to scholars which nobody wishes to deny 
them, but I think we may fairly pause before 
declaring that they are certain, or even 
probable. 


UNTRY FOLKLORE: BEES AND 

CHERRIES. — Recently, viewing a 
cricket-match in a Kentish village, I shared 
a seat with a rustic who said, ‘‘ I do wish 
the bees were buzzing around this here lime.”’ 
On my asking why, he replied, ‘‘ "Cause that 
would mean we was to have a good cherry 
year.”’ As cherries are very susceptible to 
cold nights, I sup there must be some 
connection between bees and lime-trees and 
warm nights. 

H. G. L. K, 


Readers’ Queries. 


LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH: 

LITERARY QUERIES.—In the ‘ Life 
of Lord Asquith,’ by J. A. Spender and Cyril 
Asquith, chapt. 17 in vol. i. is full of inti- 
mate revelation of his habits and predilee- 
tions at home. He collected quaint scraps of 
information and used the “ minor problems 
of literature ’’ for innumerable questions to 
his family: 

Many readers of Hamlet know, or think they 
know, why on the death of the old king the 
crown did not automatically devolve on the 
Prince, but went, apparently without a coup 
d@’état, to his uncle. But how many readers 
of ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ can lay their hands 
on the meagre clues which the book offers to 
the Christian name of Mr. Darcy? Where does 
Jane Austen mention baseball? Is there any 
foundation for the theory that Henry VIII’s 
main reason for executing Anne Boleyn was her 
habit of eating biscuits in bed? ow many 
equestrian statues are there in the world? 
What was the name, date, and nationality of 
the respective inventors of (a) foie gras (b) 
acrostics. 

He was also keen on exposing a misquota- 
tion or tracking a correct one to its lair. He 
found that the familiar tag, ‘‘ Tempora 
mutantur: nos et mutamur in illis,’’ was ‘‘the 
product not of the Classical Muse, but of 
sixteenth- or seventeenth-century writers.” 
The source is given in the ‘ Geflagelte Worte’ 
of Biichmann, though the saying is not in- 
cluded in the two English collections I con- 
sulted. Then it is asked: 

Does anyone know who coined the phrase, 
“Quem deus vult perdere, prius dementat?” 
This he himself could never discover. It is 
certainly not classical. 

Dementat shows that. I think the phrase 
has been discussed in ‘ N, and Q.’ Some light 
will be found in a note by Jebb on Antigone 
622 in his Sophocles. WwW. HJ. 


HETIS: ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 
— Thetis, the Nereid, and mother of 
Achilles, has a short e in Greek. I observe 
that in ‘ Nuttall’s Pronouncing Dictionary,’ 
1890, she stands for ‘‘one of the newly- 
discovered planets’ and is given a long ¢, 
Thétis. Is this the naval pronunciation for 
the boat, and has the name in all English 
usage always followed the Greek theta, which 
may be a popular source of the long e? Or 
is it merely a case of the English genius for 
producing false quantities? I have no great 

reliance on the B.B.C..for such points, 
SENEX. 
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ENGUINS. — I am interested in these 
solemn birds. How is their food at the 
Zoological Gardens managed? Do they breed 
satisfactorily in captivity? The climate of 
London must be very different from the cold 
regions they inhabit in a wild state. I sup- 
pose that they have few enemies to face there, 
as they do not seem particularly well quali- 
fied with their slow movements to claim a 

high survival-value, 

Curious. 


ELSON PORTRAIT.—Simon de Koster 
made two portraits of Admiral Lord 
Nelson about the year 1800. One, a pencil 
drawing, is in ion of Earl Nelson of 
Trafalgar, Salisbury. Where is the other? 
Is it a pencil drawing or a painting and is it 

inscribed in any way? 

Percy WHICHELO. 


E BAILY FAMILY OF THATCHAM 

AND LATER OF NEWBURY, CO. 
BERKS.—It has been the tradition in this 
Baily family that it is directly descended from 
Dr. Walter Baily (circ. 1529-1592), in his Will 
and hereinafter so spelt, though generally 
recorded with the spelling Bayley, Fellow of 
New College and Regius Professor of Physic 
in the University of Oxford and Physician in 
Ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, and that his 
particular descendant to settle at Thatcham, 
Co. Berks, settled there in the reign of King 
Charles II (1660-1685). I seek your readers’ 
aid in establishing the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of such tradition. 

Dr. Walter Baily — concerning whom 
and sundry of his relatives and des- 
cendants some notes from my pen have 
already appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ on 
15 and 29 Dec., 1934—is himself probably 
best known to many from the mention of him 
in Elias Ashmole’s ‘ History of Berkshire,’ 
as repeated by Sir Walter Scott in his In- 
troduction to ‘ Kenilworth’: telling the story 
of the efforts made by the henchmen of Lord 
Robert Dudley (afterwards Earl of Leicester) 
to obtain from him a potion for the unhappy 
Amv Robsart under the pretence that she was 
ill. Dr, Baily, however, was on his guard 
and, seeing ‘‘ the small need the lady had of 
prc ” and anticipating that to any potion 

e might hand to them there would for their 
own purposes be poison added, and ‘‘ mis- 
doubting lest, if they had poisoned her under 
the name of his potion, he might after have 

hanged for a colour of their sin ’’— 
most perfect—peremptorily re- 
their request. 


His Wiil, dated 4 Jan., 1590/1 and proved 
at London in the P.C.C. on 25 Mar., 1591/2, 
afforded a good deal of information concern- 
ing his family and relatives. Further, a 
short pedigree showing his parentage, his 
four brothers (all older than himself) and 
his sister, and his descendants was recorded 
in the Visitation of Co. Oxon in the year 
1634. But the restoration of 1660 was still 
26 years distant. 

Many years ago, therefore, I thought it 
would be of interest to commence research on 
my own part; and, in its course, I] was for- 
tunate enough to be accorded access to the 
original ‘ Ducklington Roll,’ in the posses- 
sion of Magdalen College, Oxford, giving the 
descent of Barley Park, Ducklington, Co. 
Oxon—which Dr. Walter Baily had himself 

urchased and which he mentioned in his 

ill—in the hands of the male line of his 
descendants for some 97 years: indeed until 


It ends, in that year 1693, with Dr. Walter 
Baily’s great-great-grandson, William Bay- 
ley, of Ducklington aforesaid, sometime a 
Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, who sur- 
vived for another 23 years and died and was 
buried at Ducklington aforesaid in 1716. I 
think he must have married (but whom, 
precisely when, and where I am unable to 
say and should much like to know), for in 
1699 there occurs in the Ducklington Parish 
Register the following baptismal entry: 
Anne Bayley, filia Gulielmi Bayley, gen., 
baptizat. Decembris 

othing, therefore, as yet to indicate any 
connection with Berkshire. 

I am satisfied, however, that a relative of 
Dr. Walter Baily settled at Newbury, Co. 
Berks, in the person of Dr. Thomas Bayley 
(baptized at Bath Abbey on 7 April, 1612), 
who practised medicine at Newbury aforesaid 
and died there as a bachelor and “in the 

rime of his years’”’ in 1647. His Will, 
sated 8 Jan. 1642, and codicil thereto dated 
31 July, 1643, were both proved at Oxford on 
21 Oct., 1643. He was, beyond question, one 
of the children of Dr. _ Bayley, of 
Bath, Co. Somerset, sometime Fellow of New 
College, Oxford (who was buried at Wid- 
combe, near Bath, in 1645: Administration 
in the P.C.C. 8 Jan. 1646/7) and of Ann 
née Hungerford, daughter of John Hunger- 
ford of North Standing, Co. Wilts, his wife 
(buried at Bath Abbey on 5 Mar.? 1643), 
and such Dr. Ralph Bayley appears to me to 


have been a son of Ralph Bayley, the fourth 
of the said four brothers of Dr, Walter 
Baily. 
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If that be so, a family connection with 
Berkshire had begun, and it might well be 
continued by some other members of the 
Baily family; and, if so, why not by some 
descendant of Dr. Walter Baily himself ? 

Turning, in consequence, to Dr. Walter 
Baily’s own descendants in the male line of 
Baily, I may say at once that I can account 
for what happened to all of them save two. 
These two are two of the three younger sons 
of William Bayley, of Ducklington afore- 
said (circ. 1566/7-1613), who was himself the 
elder son and heir of Dr. Walter Baily. Such 
two are:— 

(1) William Bayley, born (say) circ. 1603, 
who was living on 7 July, 1649 and (jointly 
proving the Will of his brother John Bayley) 
on 19 Oct., 1654; and: 

(2) Thomas Bayley, born (say) circ. 1605, 
who was living (under 21 and a legatee of his 
said father’s younger brother Walter Baily) 
on 24 Feb., 1618/19, and (jointly proving 
the Will of his brother, the said John 
Bayley) on 19 Oct., 1654. 

f anyone can give me any further inform- 
ation as to both or either of these two, 
whether as to marriage or as to issue or as 
to date and place of burial, or otherwise, 
I shall be extremely grateful therefor. 

For, if the tradition mentioned at the out- 
set of the present letter be accurate, it must 
em be through the one or the other 
~ — two that its accuracy falls to be estab- 
ished. 

Of the Baily family of Thatcham and 
afterwards of Newbury, Co. Berks, to whom 
I must now turn, the earliest member who 
can be given with certainty is, as I under- 
stand, Richard Baily of Thatcham, born 
separ circ. 1675, who there married the 

rst two of his three wives in 1701 and 1703 
respectively and who there died and was 
buried in 1753 (Will, wherein he describes 
himself as ‘‘ Richard Baily of Thatcham, Co. 
Berks, Gentleman,”’ dated 1 Aug. 1753 and 
Codicil thereto dated 16 Aug., 1753, proved 
together at London, in the P.C.C., on 11 
Dec. 1753). The Baily property at Thatcham 
aforesaid remained in the Baily family until 
sold in the early years of the nineteenth 
century; but one of the said Richard 
Baily’s grandsons, namely Richard Baily, of 
Thatcham aforesaid (1744-1814) migrated to 
Newbury, where he became a Banker and 
whereof he was Mayor in 1773, and it was 
this latter Richard Baily who became the 
father of (int. al.) the celebrated Astronomer, 
Francis Baily (1774-1844), a short biography 
of whom was published from my pen in 1938. 


There is only one other point, I think, 
which I can usefully add in this inquiry— 
for such help as it may a The Armorial 
Bearings on the Latin Memorial to the last- 
named in Thatcham Church represent Baillie 
of Lamington, Co, Lanark, Scotland, and 
were those borne both by the Astronomer and 
by his brother, Arthur Baily (1787-1858), 
whilst one of their elder brothers, Dr. John 
Baily (1772-1857) bore those of Dr. Walter 
Baily. 

L. G. H. Horton-Smira. 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DWARD HOWARD.—Edward Howard 
(6th s. of Henry Frederick, 25th 
Earl of Arundel), was born 1637 and died 
circa May/June 1691. According to Eger- 
ton MS. 1075, fol. 37, MSS. (Brit. Mus.), 
E.H. is stated to have “ marr4 daut 
of Wilbraham sed. ob. 8.P. superstite 
1691 ’’ (but died without issue surviving). 

Can any of your readers give any informa- 
tion as to: 

(1) The identity of this member of the 
Wilbraham family? 

(2) The record of the marriage? 

(3) The birth of any issue ? 

Edward was a Roman Catholic and in 
receipt of a ‘‘ bounty ’’ of £200 p.a. from 
King James II throughout his reign. (Secret 
Service Disbursements, Cam, Soc. Pub. Vol. 
lii.). Luttrell states under date ‘12 June 
1691—Mr. Edward Howard, uncle of the 
Duke of Norfolk, died lately.”’ 

Information is also sought as to 

(4) Where and under what circumstances 


-E.H. died. 


(5) His place of burial. 

(6) When and where his wife (née Wilbra- 
ham) died and was buried. 

(7) Any biographical details concerning 
him during the last twenty years of his life, 
i.e., from 1671 to 1691, beyond the informa- 
tion regarding his petitions to the House of 
Lords against his elder brother (Henry, 6th 
duke), as revealed in the journals of that 
House (Vol, xiii.). 

(8) Any biographical details concerning 
his wife. 

(9) The identity of and generally regarding 
Sir Bartholomew Russell ‘‘ of Ireland ’’ (d. 6 
March, 1708, b. at St. Pancras, Holborn), 
2nd husband of Lady Elizabeth Macdonald 
(née Howard), sister of Edward Howard. 

(10) Any record establishing the identity 
of Sir Alexander Macdonnell, Bart. (1st hus- 
band of Lady Eliz. Howard) as ‘“‘ bei 
great-grandson of Sir James Macdonn 
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brother to Randel, Earl of Antrim ”’ (Collins’ 
Peerage, Brydge’s Edn., 1812, I. 129). 

(11) Issue (if any) of L. Elizabeth Russell 
by either of her husbands. i 


ALKHILL, ‘‘ BLACK BILL,” ETC. — 
Will someone kindly give me information 
on the 
_ (1) Who was John Chalkhill, the friend of 
Spenser ? 

(2) In the muster roll of 1535, residents 
were required to provide a black bill. Why, 
and what was a black bill? 

(3) What was the date and where can par- 
ticulars be found of the bursting of the Brent 
Dam at the Welsh Harp? 

(4) When was the tramway from Padding- 
ton to Sudbury opened ? 

(5) What was a Free Chapel in pre-Reform- 
ation days, and did it have to be licensed ? 


W. W. Drvetrt. 
[John Chalkhill, poet, is in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


(‘SEORGE MOORE: NAMES AS SIGNIFI- 

CANT.—George Moore, the novelist, is 
said to have written a treatise to prove that 
literary man or artist can produce only works 
that harmonise with his name. I would like 
to find just where, in his works, Mr. Moore 
sets forth this view. 


Etspon C. Smita. 


M HALL, SOUTHGATE. — In ‘The 
Eccentric Life of Alexander Cruden,’ by 
Edith Olivier, and also in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ re- 
ference is made to the fact that about 1722 
Cruden was tutor to the son of a Mr. Colt- 
man, living at Elm Hall, near Southgate. I 
should be glad of assistance in tracin 
whereabouts of this house. The nearest 
have approached to doing so was when I dis- 
covered an ‘ Elm Cottage,’ on an Ordnance 
Map of 1868, in Green Lanes, Southgate, op- 
posite Fox Lane. 
L. M. P. 


ELIORA.—In the course of transcribing 
the parish registers of a well-known 
borough in the S.W. of England, I constantly 
find this name given to girls. What is its 
origin? Is it a piece of fantastic Latinity ? 
The registers start at 1543. 
C. WankLyN. 


BURIAL 


DEKKER AND PYNE: 
PLACES.—Can anyone say where the 
following were buried ? 
(a) Thomas Dekker (1570-1641), author of 
“The Witch of Edmonton,’ etc., etc. 


' eighty-two) ; 


(b) William Henry Pyne (1769-1843), 
pseudonym ‘Ephraim Hardcastle.”’ 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ and other sources open to 
me do not give this information. 
T. Cann HuGues, F.8.A. 
Lancaster. 


EANING OF INDIAN WORDS.—Can 
anyone say what are the meanings of 
the following tedien words used by Mrs. B. 
M. Croker in her ‘Diana Barrington’: 
Marseer, cholum, rodo, daroo, mowa, saumi, 
shishan kotwal tappal, chapelle knamsamah ? 
I cannot trace them in any of the usual 
sources of information. 


T. Cann HuGues, F.8.A. 


M®- JELF, ARCHITECT. — In the years 
* 1742 and 1743, the Town Hall and 
Market Place at Ryde were pulled down and 
the present building, combining the two, was 
erected. 

The architect was a Mr. Jelf. Could any 
of your readers tell me anything about him, 
such as his dates, qualifications, and if there 
are any buildings elsewhere known to have 
been designed by him? 

Leopotp A. VIDLER. 


IR JOHN ROBISON.—<According to the 
‘D. N. B.,’ Sir John Robison (1778-1843), 
the inventor and scientist, in 1802 obtained 
a mercantile post in Madras, and next entered 
the Nizam of Hyderabad’s service ‘‘ as con- 
tractor for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of the artillery service, including the fur- 
nishing of guns and ammunition. He was 
also appointed commanding officer of the 
artillery. For the Nizam he laid out grounds 
on the English model. Having acquired a 
considerable fortune, he left India in 1815.’’ 
Further details of and references to his period 
in India are asked for. 

It may be noted that his brother, Hugh 
(c. 1782-1849) was also in the Nizam’s mili- 
tary service. After studying at Edinburgh 
University 1798-1800 without taking a 
degree, he was for some time an officer in 
H.M. 28th Light Dragoons; and entered the 
Nizam’s Army on 9 Oct., 1811, doubtless 
owing his appointment to his elder brother’s 
influence. In 1830-41 he was brigade-major 
and paymaster of the Ellichpur Division, but 
on leave in Europe. He married 26 Jan., 1826, 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson, who died at 
Ecclesgreig, Montrose, Scotland, 24 Oct., 
1880, aged eighty-five. They had one son and 
one daughter: Major-Gen. Hugh Robison, 
108th Madras Fusiliers (d.s.p. 1914, aged 
and Elizabeth Anastasia, m. 
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at Ellichpur, 8 Feb., 1844, Wm. Adam Orr 
(col., C.B., A.D.C., Madras Artillery), of 
Bridgeton, St. Cyrus, Montrose. He died 
11 Sept., 1869: she died at Hingoli, 4 July, 
1857: they left issue. 

A sister of the Robison brothers was 
Euphemia, who m. William Erskine, Lord 
Kinneder (‘D. N. B.’), the friend of Sir 
Walter Scott. Other relatives in the 
‘D. N. B.’ included their father, John Robi- 
son, senior (1739-1805); and Sir John 
Robison’s grandchildren, Sir Montagu Gil- 
bert Saeed | (who commanded the Hyderabad 
Contingent—as the Nizam’s Army was called 
after 1853—from 1896 to 1899) and Jane 
Emily de Laszowski (née Gerard), the novelist. 


H. Buttock, 
Lieut.-Col. 


HE STOCKS.—The stocks, as an instru- 
ment in which the legs of the offender were 
confined, can still be seen in various parts 
of England. Does anyone now living re- 
member a case of their use? Round holes in 
the wooden framework held the legs. The 
examples I have seen were all fixed in the 
ground but apparently in Shakespeare’s time 
movable stocks were also in use. 
In ‘ King Lear,’ II. ii., Cornwall, after 
inquiring into the affray between Kent and 
the Steward, orders: 


Fetch forth the stocks; as I have life 

and honour, 

There shall he sit till noon. 

Are any of these stocks preserved in London 
museums? Is it usual for the fixed type to 
appear in churchyards, as at Great Amwell ? 

I should have thought that a main point 
in the punishment was that the victim was 
fixed as a cockshy for the missiles of the crowd, 
but could such unseemly behaviour take place 
in a churchyard? (In earlier days it was a 
more sacred place than it is now). 

The cross-piece on its upper side has a long 
bar which can be lifted up and falls down 
by its own weight. This bar is not too heavy 
for a man to lift it up, enlarge the holes and 
ease his legs out of them. How was this pre- 
vented? I do not understand the accounts I 
have seen. Some talk of a key. If the ankles 
were tied or locked together somehow, that 
would prevent effectually the withdrawal of 
the legs. 


The Italian Signor took the place of the 


boy Lenny in Bulwer Lytton’s ‘My Novel,’ 
but the novelist does not explain how he or 
the boy were prevented from escaping. 


SENEx. 


Replies. 


HENRY JENKINS: SUPER- 
CENTENARIAN. 


(clxxvi. 383, 446). 


UARE’S interesting account of Henry 
Jenkins states that his ‘‘ accounts. 

of himself at the two dates —_ do 
not exactly coincide’’ (p. ), but 
goes on to argue that such discrepancy 
is quite compatible with the general 
veracity of the story. I agree; but is there 
really any necessary discrepancy at all? The 
““two dates’? in question are apparently 
that of Jenkins’s interview with Anne 
Saville, which is not actually dated in words. 
at all, though it is possible to infer it from 
certain other dates, and that of his deposi- 
tions in the case of the Cattarick tithes at. 
York, the date of which is curiously omitted 
altogether by Quare—I suppose by over- 
sight, since it is vital to his argument. This 
latter date, however, is known to be 1667 (‘ I. 
Yorkshire Archaeological Journal,’ 127); 
and the date of the Anne Saville interview 
may be gathered from her statement that 
Flodden Field was fought 152 years pre 
viously, which number, added to 1513, which 
is the date of Flodden, fixes the interview as. 
having taken place in 1665. QUARE, as 
we have seen, complains that Jenkins’s 
accounts of his age at these two dates ‘‘ do 
not exactly coincide.’’ I do not think myself 
that there is any necessary discrepancy, 
though in each case there is a deplorable lack 
of precision. In 1665 (the date of the Anne 
Saville interview) Jenkins, on being interro- 
gated, ‘‘ paused a little and then said that 
to the best of his remembrance he was about 
162 or 163.” In 1667 (the year of the deposi- 
tions), he is described, no doubt on his own 
testimony, as ‘‘ aged one hundreth fifty and 
seaven or thereabouts’? (QuARE omits the 
last two words). Now, admittedly, between 
his two ages as given at these two dates, 
there would be a discrepancy, aes. that 
these two ages had been given with precision, 
that is, if they had been given simpliciter as 
exactly 162 or 163 in 1665, and exactly 157 
in 1667. If he were exactly 162 or 163 in 
1665, he must then have been exactly 164 
or 165 in 1667 (that is, two years later), and 
not as stated on the hypothesis 157. This 
would thus involve an error of seven or eight 
years. It is observable, however, that neither 
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age is given with precision. In the interview 
it is given as the alternative, and ‘‘ to the 
best of his remembrance.’’ He does not pre- 
tend to fix it very exactly. In the depositions 
again, his age is qualified by a ‘“‘thereabouts.”’ 

us both statements are made tentatively 
only, and allow on the face of them for a 
certain margin of error; and between state- 
ments of such fluidity it is impossible to 
assert the existence of a positive discrepancy. 
No necessary discrepancy exists. 

QuarE, it may be noticed, omits one alleged 
objection to Jenkins’s reputed great age, 
namely, that his wife predeceased him by 
only three years. The argument seems to be 
that Mrs. Jenkins must in this case have 
been herself another instance of extreme 
longevity, and that two such phenomena are 
hardl likely to have coincided in a single 
household. But has an old man never been 
known to marry a young girl? The late Dr. 
Cox (‘Churches of Derbyshire,’ Vol. ii., p. 
113, 1877), reports the marriage at Sheldon, 
in the Hundred of High Peak, at some un- 
specified date, but probably during the 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century, ‘‘ of 
a widow gentlewoman of that place, of about 
80 years of age, to a young lad (by the con- 
sent of his parents) of about 14. As she was 
rendered incapable of walking by a complica- 
tion of disorders, she was carried in a chair 
from her house to the chapel, about 100 yards 
distant, attended by a numerous concourse of 
people.’’ This possibly excels any matri- 
monial enormity of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Jenkins are likely to have been guilty ! 


Josepn E. Morris. 
Totnes, 


ROYAL BURIAL-PLACES (clxx. 214 and 
references there indicated).—May I be 
allowed, for the sake of completeness, to 
make a further contribution to a correspon- 
dence that has now been closed for more 
than three years, by the belated addition of 
two instances that I have lately come across ?' 
The first of these is in the formerly collegiate 
church of Wingfield, in North Suffolk, and 
consists of the recessed, alabaster chest-tomb, 
with two recumbent effigies, on the north of 
the sanctuary, of John de-la-Pole, the second 
and last Duke of Suffolk of that creation, d. 
1491, and of his wife, Elizabeth Plantagenet, 
sister of Edward IV and of Richard III. 
Their eldest son, another John, was created 
Earl of Lincoln, and was actually recognised 
by his uncle, Richard, or his heir presum 
tive; but, after Henry VII had seized the 
throne, in 1485, he took part in the insurrec- 


‘original. 


tion of Lambert Simnel, and was killed at 
the battle of Stoke, in 1487. He thus pre- 
deceased his father by four years, and his 
mother died some years after her husband. 
The second instance is in the parish church 
of Burford, in South Shropshire, which was 
also formerly collegiate. Here, among other 
monuments of interest, is the tomb, on the 
north side of the chancel, of the Princess 
Elizabeth of Lancaster, daughter of John of 
Gaunt, and thus sister of Henry IV. She 
was the wife, first of John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter, and subsequently of Sir John Corne- 
wall. She died in 1426, and was at first 
buried in the church of the Whitefriars, in 
London; but was afterwards re-interred at 
Burford, which was then the seat of the 
Cornewall family. The fi is exceedingly 
beautiful, but the front of the chest-tomb is 
said to be modern “ perpendicular,” whilst 
its decorated canopy is “ much earlier than 
the effigy,’ and was presumably erected for 
an earlier tomb.’’ Altogether there is some- 
thing in the history of this burial that calls 
perhaps for further investigation. 


E. Morris. 
Totnes. 


PARODIES OF SWINBURNE (elxxvi. 
340, 429).—E. was quite right in his (or 
her) conjecture that there must be many 
arodies of Swinburne. The first thirty- 
our pages of Walter Hamilton’s ‘ Parodies 
of the Works of English and American 
Authors ’ (1889) are entirely devoted to the 
subject, and contain over eighty parodies of 
Swinburne’s poems. 

The great majority are anonymous, havin 
appeared in Punch, Judy, Fun, Pall Mail 
Gazette, St. James’s Gazette, Spectator, 
Truth, Family Herald, etc. 

As Hamilton’s work was published twenty 
years before Swinburne’s death in 1909, many 
other parodies probably appeared in the 
interval, besides those in the ‘ Oxford Cen- 
tury of Parodies and Imitations.’ Sir J. C. 
Squire’s ‘ be on and Parrots’ (1929) contains 
eight parodies, which include those by 
Bunner, Collins, and Hilton contained in the 
‘Oxford Century,’ and also some by Bayard 
Taylor, Thomas Hood (The Younger), H. D. 
Traill, G. K. Chesterton and Punch. 


J. D. Rotteston, F.s.a. 
G. K. Chesterton had a parody of Dolores, 
appearing first in his weekly ‘G.K.’s Weekly,’ 


which ineluded a not unjust criticism of the 
Dolores is replying. 
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I am sorry, my dear, if I hurt you, 
No doubt, it is all very nice 3 
With the lilies and langours of virtue 
And the raptures and roses of vice. 
But the notion impels me to anger 
That vice is all rapture for me, 
And if you think virtue is langour, 
Just try it and see. 


W. K. Scupamore. 


[JNDERCLOTHING (clxxvi. 246, 284). — 
In a recent note, Mr. H. V. Bortey has 
suggested that women’s underclothing became 
common in the period 1820-1835. In point 
of fact, the introduction of underclothing for 
women seems to be connected with the intro- 
duction of the hooped-skirt. Ladies discov- 
ered that when they sat down a _hooped- 
skirt did not sink about them in folds, but 
rather the contrary; some sort of undergar- 
ment therefore became necessary. 
Subsequently Mr. E. J. G. Forse has 
pointed to the scantiness of underclothing 
among the mediaeval peasants. That this 
was still true in the nineteenth century will 
be remembered by those who have read Zola’s 
La Terre. The same seems still to hold in 
certain very rural parts of Europe to-day. 


SaRTORIUS. 


AST SURVIVOR OF SIR JOHN 

MOORE’S ARMY (clxxvi. 426).—Thomas 
Palmer, 32nd Regt., who died April 10, 1889, 
aged 99, was not the last survivor of Sir 
John Moore’s army. John Stuart West, 71st 
Regt., was at Corunna (1809) and served 
under Wellington through nearly the whole 
of the Peninsular War. He died at Ponty- 
pool, South Wales, in December, 1889, at the 
age of 100. Portraits of these veterans 
appeared in the Illustrated London News of 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1889, respectively. 

The last Peninsular veteran is believed to 
have been Captain James Gammell, 59th 
Regt., who died at Bath, Sept, 23, 1893, at 
the age of 96. He served at the end of the 
war, in 1813-14, and was not awarded the 
medal till 1887—73 years after the campaign 
and 40 years after the issue of the Military 
General Service Medal. Queen Victoria at 
the same time sent him her Jubilee Medal. 
A portrait of Capt. Gammell was given in 
the Daily Graphic of Sept. 27, 1893. 

(Rev.) N. Kynaston GasKELL. 

St. Augustine’s Vicarage, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Racine COLOURS (clxxvi. 390). — 
Not until 1887 did the Jockey Club de- 
cree that ‘‘ Colours worn by the Riders ’’ were 
to be registered and an annual fee paid. 


The practice was old and the first attempt 
to systematise it was when the Jockey Club, in 
about its eleventh year, published as its 
second Order for 1762: 

For the greater Conveniency of distinguish- 
ing the Horses in Running, as also for the Pre- 
vention of Disputes arising from not knowing 
the Colours worn by each Rider, the under- 
written GENTLEMEN have come to the Resolution 
and Agreement of having the Colours annexed 
to the following Names, worn by their respective 
Riders. viz.: 
of Cumberland, PuRPLE. 

. of Grafton, SKY-BLUE. 
. of Devonshire, STRAW-COLOUR. 
. of Kingston, crimson. 
of Ancaster, BUFF. 
of Bridgewater, GARTER-BLUE. 
. of Rockingham, GREEN. 
. of Waldegrave, DEEP RED. 
. of Orford, PURPLE AND WHITE. 
. of March and Mr. Vernon, waite. 
. of Northumberland, DEEP yELLOw. 
. of Gower, BLUE, WITH CAP OF DITTO. 

Vis. Bolingbroke, sack. 

Sir J. Moore, DARKEST GREEN. 

Mr. Greville, BROWN, TRIMMED YELLOW. 

Mr. Shafto, pink. 

Lord Grosvenor, ORANGE. 

Sir J. Lowther, 

The above Regulations to take Place in the 
next SECOND OCTOBER MEETING, 1762. The Stewards, 
therefore, hope, in the Name of THE JOCKEY 
cLus, that the above GENTLEMEN will take Care 
that the Riders are provided by that Time with 
Dresses accordingly. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


Probably in the early days of colours, the 
large owners had their own, but the smaller 
owners used a jacket which the jockey owned 
and wore, irrespective of ownership. 

James Rice, in his ‘ History of the British 
Turf’ (1879) writes: ‘‘Sir Charles Bun- 
bury’s colours were pink and white stripes, 
with a black cap ’’ (his horse Diomed won the 
first Derby in 1780) . . . originally a black 
velvet cap, like that of a huntsman, was the 
only cap in use on the Turf. 

C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 


HE ENCAVERNED BARBAROSSA 
(clxxvi. 409).—The Kyffhauser of the 
Czechs is the mountain Blanik, in Bohemia. 
The national hero, who is, with his knights 
sleeping beneath it, is no other than the 
King and Patron Saint of the Czechs, St 
Wenceslas (908-929 a.p.), of course more in 
the shape of the rider, in which he is repre 
sented by the sculptor Josef Vaclav Myslbek 
(1848-1922), on the Vaclavské Namésti at 
Prague, ‘than in the shape of the old philan- 


Bournemouth. 
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thropist, in which he is represented by Eng- 
lish illustrators of the popular carol of Good 
King Wenceslas. When things in his land 
will be at their worst, the oak on the Blanik 
will get green again, the fountain on its slope, 
dried up long ago, will give fresh water anew, 
and St. Wenceslas will, with his knights, 
emerge from his cave to save his country. 
O. F. Basier. 

Olomouc, Moravia, 

Hartley Coleridge, ‘ Essays,’ i. 252 n., 
makes the same suggestion: ‘‘ The rude blocks 
of stone that people stalactite caves are quite 
human enough to give a hint for the cavernish 
slumbers of the Seven [Sleepers], of the 
Danish Ogier, and the German Barbarossa.” 
I remember a Russian sailor’s vision of 
Adenir and Rohjdestvensky and his officers 
seated at table under the sea of Japan, 
awaiting the great day of vengeance. 

RicHarpD Hussey. 


RISONERS’ OCCUPATIONS (clxxvi. 
332, 375).—Clive Holland has in his 
book, ‘ Unknown Hampshire,’ also this para- 
graph which will much interest your corre- 
spondent : 

During the Napoleonic Wars a very large 
number of prisoners were incarcerated, and 
they languished till they died, were exchanged, 
or were released at the end of hostilities. Many 
of them made toys, which they sold for the 
purpose of supplying themselves with addi- 
tional rations and tobacco, to visitors and 
others, whose curiosity had drawn them 
hither. Some of the ingenious articles so fas- 
hioned, of wood, or carved out of the bones of 
the prisoners’ food, are preserved in the 
Museum at Portsmouth, and in the curio cu 
boards of houses in the district. In the middle 
of the last century ships, carts, boats, and 
animals could occasionally be gee up in the 
cottages of Porchester and the neighbouring 
towns and villages. 


O. F. Basier. 


APANESE FOLK-LORE: SHEEP AND 
LION (clxxvi. 390).—I have before my 
eyes a very beautiful collection of Japanese 
folk-tales,  ‘Japanische Volks-Marchen, 
itbersetzt, ausgewahlt und eingeleitet von 
Fritz Rumpf,’ published by Eugen Dieder- 
ichs, Jena, 1938, 340 pp. This collection 
will deeply interest all students of Japanese 
folk-lore, as far as they have no access to the 
original sources. But I didn’t find there any 
animal which would be a typical bearer of 
those qualities of harmlessness which, in 
European fables, are attributed to sheep. 
nel the lion. also does not appear in these 


O. F. Basier. 


EXCELSIOR (clxxvi. 408).—The Oxford 

English Dictionary gives as the primary 
meaning, ‘‘ The Latin motto on the seal of 
the State of New York” and cites several 
attributive uses from America, e.g., Excelsior 
soap. The earliest quotation cited for its use 
as a trade-name for wood-shavings for stuff- 
ing cushions, etc., is also American and is 
dated 1868. 


R. R. A. Waker. 


TURBARY (clxxvi. 409, 447).—Turbary is 
the i of digging turf on another 
man’s land. For particulars see Williams 
on ‘ Rights of Common’ (1880) or any legal 
textbook dealing with commonable rights. 


R. R. A. Waker. 


DECIMALS (clxxvi. 409).—The ‘ Encyclo- 

pedia Brit.’, 11th ed., art. ‘ Arithmetic,’ 
says: The decimal notation was published by 
Simon Stevinus of Bruges in 1585. The 
present decimal notation which is a develop- 
ment of that of Stevinus was first used in 
1617 by H. Briggs, the computer of 


logarithms, 
R. R. A. Watker. 


RONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ DAUGHTER ” 
(clxxvi. 207, 246, 283, 376).—In Somerset. 
arish records dafter occurs from time to time, 
own to the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The county may therefore be added to 
the four cited for this usage in the ‘ English 
Dialect Grammar.’ The contrary spelling, 
gh for f, is occasionally noticeable. Laught 
for ‘‘ loft’? appears in 1759 at North Curry. 
In the accounts of the same parish for 1716, 
Aughter-davied is written for what is usually 
spelt ‘‘ After-david,’’ or thereabouts; i.e., 
affidavit. 


W. W. Git. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (elxxvi. 

137, 173, 193, 213, 229, 249, 283, 337).— 
Rodmell, near Lewes, can be added to the list 
of places possessing the legend. 


_There is a poem extant relating how a some- 
time miller of Rodmell, losing his way in a fog, 
was only saved by following the sound of Rod. 
mell’s church bells. Whether the poem is 

on any paren old legend doth not ap- 
pear. The mill — a wooden “ post ” mill — was: 
there until some ten years ago... It was 
quite a young mill, only a century old. The 
older parent had stood away up on the Downs, 
and its “ mill-ball ” is Fi to seen. (A. H. 
Allecroft, ‘ Downland thways,’ Hove, 1922, 


page 19). - 
W. W. Git. 
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The Library. 


‘MHE Devil to Pay’ in Canterbury 
Chapter-House. Canterbury is ‘‘ won- 
derful blest’? in its players. This year 
they have a good, if not very original, 
play by Dorothy Sayers; but Mr. Har- 
court illiams and Mr. Frank Napier 
would put life into the recital of a dictionary. 
They act with incredible brio throughout, Mr. 
Napier adding, as Mephistopheles, the true 
note of super-humanity and inhumanity. 
Moreover, the two leaders are well supported. 
Faustus the brilliant youth, and the old Car- 
dinal, looking their parts to perfection, are 
most admirably cast, and the Emperor and 
Pope also, though the latter appears nervous 
about the equilibrium of his triple tiara. 
One scene, in which all the actors are grouped 
facing the audience, and gazing upward at 
a vision of the sack of Rome, gives scope to 
everyone for facial expression, and they make 
good use of it. ; 

A play about Dr. Faustus immediately 
challenges comparison with two masterpieces. 
It might be thought that Goethe and Marlowe 
had exhausted the subject, one from the 
philosophical point, and the other as drama. 
It is Marlowe’s play, with its atmosphere 
of the Middle Ages, which seems to have 
served as model to ‘The Devil to Pay,’ in 
which is certainly nothing to approach the 
pathos of Margaret, or the horror of Faustus 
watching his last hour tick by. Marlowe is 
absolute, and therefore superbly dramatic; 
his blacks are black and his white immacu- 
late: assuredly his Faustus is lost to all 
eternity. 

Dorothy Sayers, essentially modern, must 
needs complicate, must find a palliative for 
everything material or spiritual. There is 
nothing sheer except the desperation of 
Mephistopheles, and that, indeed, is blank 
enough to haunt the night of any playgoer. 
Yet Mephistopheles defying the Supreme 
Judge, and Azrael disputing his claim to the 
lost soul, have both a touch of flippancy 
which is out of character, and as a matter 
of personal taste, we would eliminate all the 
quotations from Scripture. They introduce 
an air of unreality at once: an author does 
not quote his own books. 

Nevertheless, there is a new thesis in the 
play. Faustus becomes an atheist because he 
can find no solution to the ancient problem 
of the Origin of Evil. God having created 
everything, and being infinitely good, how did 


evil come into existence? The answer given 
is, that evil does not exist, being only the void 
created by the absence of good. In one sense 
the sun may be said to create a shadow, and 
this is illustrated on the stage by the dia- 
gram of a solar eclipse. One could wish that 
the point were more strongly emphasised by 
stage properties and by the early dialogue. 


Johnsonian Gleanings. By Aleyn Lyell 
Reade. Part ix. A Further Miscellany 
(privately printed by Lund, Humphries 
and Co. 21s.) 

R. READE has long since established a 

pre-eminent position for himself among 
the commentators on Johnson and his circle, 

One might think that it was impossible in so 

well-worked a field to make discoveries of 

importance or settle questions which have 
evaded so many zealous antiquaries. But his 
careful industry and extraordinary research 
are always producing some new point for us, 
or illuminating some obscure biography. The 

Preface tells us that he has had to leave un- 

solved some queries concerning Johnson's 

kindred but he has supplied a good deal 
towards solution. 

We always like to hear of the gay dog ina 
family and in Johnson’s it was his cousin 
Parson Ford, said by Boswell to be pictured 
in Hogarth’s Modern Midnight Conversation, 
but otherwise a vague figure. Mr. Reade has 

enetrated to the Hyp-Doctor, a rival in low 
umour with the Grub-Street Journal, and 
found a capital memoir of him. It is said 
that he might have expected preferment 
from one of his select set of gay companions 
but perhaps they were unwilling to lose or 
spoil what my Lord Clarendon calls a Com- 
panionable Man. He “ could not resist the 

Attractives of pleasing Conversation,’’ and 

doubtless gave Johnson his impulse to a wide 

knowledge of the world which few of the 
learned possess. ‘The Story of the Miss 

Colliers’ refers to two daughters of a widow 

who married Mr, Flint, the clerk of John- 

son’s friend, Dr. Taylor. As their mother 
claimed kinship with Johnson, they asked 
and secured his help towards recovering 
money they expected to get from her estate. 

He seems to have been exceptionally keen 

about his relatives. Mr. Reade has spent an 

immense deal of trouble in tracing Mr. 

Hollyer, of Coventry, and not managed to 

establish the connection, on which the pre 

sent members of the family can throw no 
light. The case of Charles Skrymsher_ is 
similar, though his relationship as a first 
cousin is established by a neat, leghent infer- 
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ence. Skrymsher’s sister, Hester, was the 
second wife of Thomas Boothby, and thus 
Johnson comes into touch with the greatest 
fox-hunter of the day, whom Mr. Reade iden- 
tified years ago in our columns with the 
“Mr. B.’? of Richardson. Later he dis- 
covered that Cradock, a Leicestershire squire, 
describes Fielding as intimate with the 
Boothby family of Tooley Park and taking 
from them more than one character for his 
‘Tom Jones. Mr. Reade finds some difficul- 
ties about this. 

Part x., we are glad to hear, is to 
be a straightforward account of John- 
son’s life down to 1740. It will be a notable 
addition to the early period, on which Boswell 


is weak. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association. Vol. xxiv. Collected 
by Lawrence Binyon. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d.). 

ERE are six ae rs in this collection, 
which is a little less than the number of 
the last few years, but all of them maintain 

a high standard of interest. Mr. Sturge 

Moore, himself a poet, has made an excellent 

estimate of ‘ Matthew Arnold’ which should 

not be neglected by any future student of the 
subject. Arnold’s Letters to Clough, for 
whom he cherished the closest affection and re- 
gard, are always cited effectively, and if he 
said foolish things, he was gay and intrepid, 
different from his sister, he tells her, ‘‘because 
the worldly element enters so much more 
largely into my composition.’’ He had to 
live as a school-inspector and his poetry was 
only a thing for times of leisure. What he 
produced was certainly unequal, but we are 
glad to see the writer’s high praise of his 
best. It is stated that his criticism of theo- 

logy was entirely misunderstood by F. H. 

Bradley, whose arguments against him were 

not ‘‘ final,’? as Mr. T. S. Eliot thinks. If 

Arnold’s standard is out-of-date, Mr. Moore 

is “‘ persuaded that no standard can be more 

than a temporary convenience for getting 
some notion of excellence across to those who 
do not yet occupy the critic’s favoured posi- 
tion.”” Mr. Bernard Groom writes on ‘ The 

Varieties of Style in Hamlet,’ on the lines 

he adopted in instructing sixth form pupils at 

Clifton. He distinguishes the prose from the 

verse, the former being used for contempt or 

disgust, or affectation tending to obscurity. 

Mr. W. Menzies in ‘ Milton: the Last Poems,’ 

pleads that ‘ Paradise Regained,’ though not 

80 splendid as its predecessor, is characteristic 

of his style ‘‘ in its quietest, its most private, 


and intimate guise.” Singularly little of 
worthy critical comment has been made on 
Scott: so Mr. J. C. Smith’s sixteen pages 
or so on ‘Scott and Shakespeare’ are wel- 
come. Conclusions about Shakespeare’s life 
and personality are easy to make but difficult 


to prove. But Mr. Smith is fairly entitled 
to some points in which he and Scott are 
alike. If the lameness mentioned in the 


Sonnets was permanent, the coincidence is 
curious. Scott, we may presume, had the 
stronger body and constitution, but both loved 
field-sports and country folk-lore. In their 
methods of work they are claimed as alike :— 

Lengthy incubation, high pressure execution 
— such formula fits much of Shakespeare’s 
work. 

A point Mr. Smith has not noticed is the 
fondness for legal phrases—sometimes tedi- 
ously indulged—in both. A further sugges- 
tion, made some years since in our columns, 
would explain Shakespeare’s amazing know- 
ledge of so many things. Did he add to an 
acute ear and an observing eye a marvellous 
memory like Scott’s, and retain things he 
heard? Such conjectures, it may be argued, 
are not worth considering, but there is one 
detail in the ‘Tempest’ which helps and 
brings the two great men together. The shi 
wreck appears to owe a debt to a book pu 
lished years later. Did Shakespeare hear a 
sailor talking? Scott, apparently not listen- 
ing, did that, too, and held a company 
enthralled the same evening with a tale of 
disaster at sea. 

However this may be, Scott’s knowledge of 
the other W. S. was always ready to be used, 
and supposed mistakes of his must be checked 
in that light. Thus Dryden’s apology for a 
bad passage was described in a letter to Miss 
Baillie as ‘‘ certainly invented to justify the 
fact after it was committed.’’ Do not read 
‘ fault’; turn to Shakespeare for an obso- 
lete use of “ fact.” 


S.P.E, Tract No. LII: Adjectives from 
Proper Names. By R. W. Chapman. 
(Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.). 

WE notice from time to time the statement 

that some foreigner talks perfect Eng- 
lish. We do not believe it. How can he hope 
to master all the differences and exceptions 
of English idiom revealed here in more than 
thirty pages! Dr. Chapman walks warily 
and well through the maze of varying usages 
and supplies what is plainly needed, a good 
list of instances from actual writing. Any- 
one who has studied words will know that 
they differ in form when they come direct from 
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the ancient classics and when they have passed 
to us through the French. The rules for the 
pronunciation of Latin and Greek names 
which are borrowed direct and without modi- 
fication are somewhat numerous but quite 
clear. In ‘‘ Aeschylus’? we have seen the 
diphthong weakened to “ Eschylus’’ and 
heard it pronounced short by veteran scholars. 
Words derived from the Greek are more dif- 
ficult than Latin ones and we have caught 
Carlyle in the Latter-Day Pamphlets mak- 
ing Augis instead of Augeas out of the 
Augean stable.’”’ ‘‘ Herculean’’ has be- 
come so common that scholars have taken to 
‘* Heraclean.’’ ‘‘ Orphic ’’ is now, we think, 
mainly religious. Lucian from Samosata can 
be called the ‘‘ Samosatene.’’ In English we 
speak of Horace, but his adjective takes the 
form ‘‘ Horatian ’’ after his true Latin name. 
So Dickens, making an adjective out of 
Shakespeare’s Lucrece, not the Roman poet, 
writes ‘‘ Lucretian.’” Unmanageable  end- 
ings have foiled makers of adjectives from 
them but Poe has taken on ‘‘ Poesque.”’ 
Cambridge has a Johnsonian but we 
never heard one word describing the 
uality of Trinity next door. It is noted 
that the avoidance of ‘‘ Scotch ’’ is somewhat 
recent. Scott himself used it frequently. 
There can be no doubt that the use of sub- 
stantives for adjectives is increasing, chiefly, 

rhaps, in the world of commerce, which has 
ittle regard for — The forms de- 
rived from the well-known public schools 
have led to many others which are less 
familiar. Thus we see in a newspaper as we 
are writing this review the ‘‘ Old Rutlish- 
ians,’’ whose school we do not recognise at 
once. 

Dr. Chapman in a final note regards the 
associative or poetical quality’ of his 
words as disappointing. We have nothing in 
English to equal the stately end of Horace’s 
Regulus Ode : 

Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum. 

But Keats is effective when he writes in the 
‘ Epistle to Charles Cowden Clarke’: 

Spenserian vowels that elope with ease, 

And float along like birds o’er summer seas; 

Miltonian storms, and more, Miltonian 

tenderness. 
and Shakespeare in 
“Roman ”’ gave a lead which other poets 
have followed. After the death of Antony 
Cleopatra will make a good end: ~ 


making much of 


Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, ¥ 
and Tennyson makes her talk of 
My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 


Matthew Arnold uses “ the 


ay 

the | 
learned word towards the end of ‘ Sohrab andy 
Rustum,’ when the majestic Oxus floated onjy 


Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmiag® 
waste. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


CaTaLocue No. 563 of Mr. QuaritcH offers 
an excellent selection of books on Botanyyy 
Agriculture and allied subjects. Among the 
famous flower-books are Gerard’s ‘ Herbal 
first edition, 1597, £28; the essence of it amy 
presented by Mr. Woodward from Johnson’gy 
revised edition of 1636, limited edition om 
hand-made Paper with over 100 illustrations) 
£2 5s.; and the privately printed Catalogug 
of the Plants in Gerard’s garden with notes 
by B. D. Jackson, £3 3s. The ‘ Stirpium 
Adversaria Nova’ of Pena and De L’Obel 
who gave his name to the Lobelia, first edi 
tion, very rare, 1570-1, is offe at £3505 
Parkinson’s punning Paradise, first edition 
1629, at £35, and the facsimile reprint, 1904 
at £5 10s. There are several local Floras ange 
the new edition of Mrs. Perrin’s excellent pig 
tures of ‘ British Flowering Plants’ in ong 
volume, 1939, is a notable item. Four of 
Evelyn’s books are included, his ‘ Sylva; 
first edition, 1664, £5; and another of 1706, 
£1 5s.; his ‘ Kalendarium Hortense’ with # 
‘ Philosophical Discourse of Earth,’ the twa 
in one volume, £3 10s.; and ‘ Acetaria: @ 
Discourse of Sallets,’ a facsimile reprint 
Brooklyn, 1937, £1. 

Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to) 
another contributor, correspondents are re) 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 4 

Aprrovep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of) 
charge. Contribators are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may liké 
to send to him. es 
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